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ference to warn us; with the great body of informed 
public opinion, not only in this country, but everywhere, 
to point the way ; with the problem of peace of the world 
most vitally to the front among the aspirations of men, 
our personal view is that the United States Congress 
should request the President of the United States to 
enter again into communication with foreign govern- 
ments looking toward the earliest possible meeting of a 
Third Hague Peace Conference. 



AMERICA'S MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 

Up to November 8 more than one-fourth of all the 
officers of the American combatant forces in Eu- 
rope who were in the Eegular Army when the armistice 
was signed had resigned, and scores of other resignations 
were awaiting the action of the President and the Secre- 
tary of War. In the last two years 169 West Point stu- 
dents have resigned ere completing their courses. A 
similar trend of like dimensions has been noted in con- 
nection with the Naval Academy midshipmen at An- 
napolis. 

Acts, formal and informal, words both subtle and 
bold, indicate that rancorous feeling of the deepest kind 
exists between Eegular Army officers graduated at West 
Point, on the one hand, and officers from the former 
National Guard and civilians who attained commands 
for sheer merit as soldiers. 

As for legislation before Congress defining the future 
size, make-up, and terms of enlistment and pay of the 
National Army, it is clear that it will be a civilian solu- 
tion of marked differences of opinion between the Sec- 
retary of War and the General Staff urging a major pro- 
gram and General Pershing and men who have fought 
with and under him abroad opposing it. They agree as 
to the "necessity" of some form of universal military 
training, but differ when it comes to its kind and the 
term of conscription necessary to make it effective. 

If to these facts there be added the equally significant 
information that recruiting for the navy and for the 
Eegular Army is far from satisfactory to the govern- 
ment authorities, and that the States in a majority of 
cases have made no start in creating bodies of trained 
men who will take the place of the old National Guard, 
then it is safe to infer that societies organized to fan 
the flames of militarism in the United States are not 
succeeding in a way to cheer them up. It would seem 
to be true that the United States has learned something 
from its experience of war that makes it quite unwilling 
to provide either men or taxes with which to execute the 
will of the bellicose minority. 

We are impressed with the fact that appointments to 
West Point now go a begging in many of the States; 



that the demand goes up — and is conceded to be legiti- 
mate by General Pershing, a graduate — that the cur- 
riculum, ideals, and methods of this institution be modi- 
fied so as to meet contemporary demands, and that its 
students during the last of the course be brought in 
touch with the rank and file of the army and with the 
outer public, so that it may lose its hitherto-intensified 
caste feeling, and have its professional haughtiness 
curbed and its fighting efficiency increased, if fight it 
must. If these changes are made, then there will be 
fewer cruel court-martial verdicts than are admitted to 
have been rendered in the recent war, fewer clashes be- 
tween volunteer and drafted soldiers and their superiors 
based on the blindness of the latter to ideals and meth- 
ods of democracy that may conflict with military disci- 
pline, and a democratic army may have a body of officers 
who will be respected, if not loved, by the rank and file 
when the call to arms comes, if come it must. 

If Congress settles on a permanent army of 250,000, 
which is the minimum named by military experts, it 
will not get volunteers in that number; nor will a law 
providing for even a minimum period of universal mili- 
tary training be found workable, if it is passed. A 
popular referendum would defeat it. The United States 
is not going to put on clothes of a fashion that Europe 
has decided to strip off as fast as she can. 



AN INDICATION OF THE INEVITABLE 

The reports out of Paris, too meager for details, 
indicate, however, that the draft of the Declaration 
of the Eights and Duties of Nations, supported by the 
American Peace Society as a basis for a future code of 
international law, is at last before the International 
Juridical Union created in Paris last May, a Union com- 
prising forty members of various nationalities. At the 
opening session of the Union, held in Paris November 8, 
and presided over by Leon Bourgeois, the French mem- 
ber of the council of the League of Nations and honorary 
president of the Union, the Eights and Duties of Na- 
tions, set forth on the second page of the front cover of 
this magazine since America entered the war, were pre- 
sented as a basis for a future code of international law. 
The cables announce that it is proposed to follow this 
declaration with a draft of international law which will 
be submitted to the various governments or to the League 
of Nations for approval. This unofficial body includes 
among its members, Elihu Boot and James Brown Scott 
of the United States, Baron Makino of Japan, Dr. 
Drago of Brazil, Alessandor Alvarez of Chili, Fernando 
Prida of Spain, Francisco de la Barra of Mexico. From 
such men we may reasonably expect an intelligent serv- 
ice to the great cause of international peace, because 
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their work is based upon the eternal principles of right 
and justice. If ever the world was in need of informed 
and competent service it is now. Such informed and 
competent service can be expected only from informed 
and competent men. Work typified by the efforts of the 
International Juridical Union is the contribution we 
now most need. That there is such an organization as 
this Union is an expression of the inevitable course of 
international events. 



RUSSIA 



Since the downfall of Kerensky, and the usurpation 
of power by the Bolsheviki, November 5, 1917, the 
most important problem facing our modern world has 
been Eussia. When the peace conferees assembled in 
Paris last December they recognized the seriousness of 
the condition of Eussia and made a few feeble attempts 
to get that stricken land into line with the purposes they 
had in mind. They made nothing but a bungle of it, 
however; of that there is uo doubt. In consequence the 
Eussian situation seems to have gone from bad to worse. 
The divergence of opinion in this country is fully illus- 
trated by the two articles relating to Eussia printed 
elsewhere in these columns. 

That we may appreciate something of the results flow- 
ing from the weakness of the men who attempted in 
Paris the impossible double-headed task of ending a 
great war and of establishing a permanent peace for the 
world in one and the same instrument, we need only to 
look around us. 

The arrest, trial and judicially ordered deportation 
from the United States of a large number of Eussian 
Communists, together with publication of the text of 
documents showing the subversive aims of the group, 
have made November a notable month. The extent of 
this propaganda and its virulence have been proved con- 
clusively by the Department of Justice. The effect of 
the revelations has been to harden public opinion against 
any coquetting with Eussia until there is more stability 
and genuine democracy in that faction-rent land. The 
Department of State, in a statement issued November 4, 
denied that the United States was party to any blockade 
of Petrograd, but admitted that it was the policy of the 
government to refuse license for export shipments to 
Eussia and to refuse clearance to vessels desiring to go 
to Petrograd as long as war legislation made it possible. 
Explaining this attitude, the Department based it on the 
proved purpose of the Bolshevik Government to bring 
about revolution in the United States, and also because 
of the refusal of the Bolshevik Government to distribute 
relief supplies fairly among all residents of the former 
empire. Until this attitude changes, the United States 
does not intend to provide a commissariat for the class- 
group that now takes to itself what is the rightful 
possession of all Eussians. Wherever food and supplies 



can be placed in Eussia so that their disposal may be 
equal, succor is being given and will continue to be. 
Japan and the United States are still at odds over the 
respective rights of their representatives— the Americans, 
mainly civilian — who nominally at least are there for 
the purpose of safeguarding the trunk-line railway. 
Eecent severe Bolshevik defeats, on several fronts, 
of the armies of Kolchak and Denekine, forcing the 
former to retreat and shorten his line ; the failure of the 
non-Bolshevik forces to capture and enter Petrograd, 
which at one time seemed likely, and the evident dis- 
position of the newly created States along the Baltic to 
come to terms with Lenin, contributed to make the 
Allied and Associated representatives in Paris feel in 
mid-November that possibly recognition of the Bolshevik 
domination of Eussia might just as well be admitted; 
and a speech of the British Premier rather hinted at 
this concession, especially in the light of what the Allies 
were spending to maintain military and naval forces 
serving in Eussia. French opinion, however, is decidedly 
adverse to any such course. But the fact remains that 
the Soviet form of government, as interpreted by Lenin, 
has survived two years, and that it seems to please a ma- 
jority of the Eussian people; for there has been no 
serious internal uprising as yet hostile to any perpetua- 
tion of the regime — grim, lustful, and covetous as it has 
been. All gatherings of "workers" — British, French, 
Italian, and American — so clearly make known their de- 
mand for a cessation of the belligerent policy against 
Lenin, and the costs of that policy are so huge now, that 
it will not be surprising if some form of compromise is 
adopted and a basis of agreement arrived at, such as 
was contemplated by the Western commissioners who 
brought to pass at Paris the abortive attempt for a con- 
ference at Prinkipo. 

"Propaganda" on a scale and carried on with an 
ability never shown in any previous war made graver 
the difficulties of winning victory or avoiding defeat for 
generals and statesmen shaping the conflict in all its 
stages. Today the world still faces a similar display of 
power of the pen and the printing press to create opinion 
hostile to the solution of international and domestic 
problems on any save the most radical lines ; for Soviet 
Eussia under Bolshevik management has its astute agents 
on every continent, financed with ample funds, who have 
unlimited sums to spend in overthrowing existing forms 
of government, whether the representative republican 
democracy of the United States and Argentina, the auto- 
cratic monarchy of Japan, or the constitutional mon- 
archy of Great Britain or Italy. Even in far-away Si- 
beria, according to the Omsk correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, the civil war has become "a duel 
of propaganda" in which "the writers are more power- 
ful than the generals." One result of this "boring-in" 
process of Eussians hostile to all forms of government 
that are not controlled by the proletariat is a decided 
renewal by nations everywhere of legislation regulative 
of journalism and publicity, and a forcing together in 
resistance to the "propaganda" from without of many 
groups of citizens who, if the issue only involved free- 
dom of thought and speech as to internal, domestic, and 
national policies, would not affiliate. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that they should coalesce for a season, at least, since 
the Bolshevik soviet authorities, whenever they come 



